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Smoke leaves no escape for the unsheltered 


. By Kate Wolffe 


EARLY one morning, Robin Silver noticed the 
smell of smoke heavy in the air. “I have asthma. I’ve 
had to use my inhalers twice as much as normal,” 
said Silver, who is unhoused. 

The smog-like conditions that have settled over 
the Bay Area in recent weeks are unavoidable for all 
Bay Area residents. However, unhoused people face 
a disproportionate burden 
when the air quality is bad. 

Silver said that another 
resident of his encampment 
checked himself into Alta 
Bates because of the bad air 
quality. “He almost defi- 
nitely has chronic obstruc- 
tive pulmonary disease” 
[COPD], he said—a group- 
ing of lung conditions that 


It’s easy to ignore that there 
_ are thousands of people living 
outside until your experience of 


being outside is compromised’ 
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M.H. First: an 
alternative to 
calling the police 


By Alastair Boone 


Don’T call the cops on homeless people. This 
is acommon refrain amongst advocates, and one 
that has grown louder over the past few months. 
But when you are witnessing someone in the midst 
of a mental health crisis, this is easier said than 
done. Since most cities do not have the resources : 
to address the specific needs of people in crisis, the 
choices are daunting: intervene yourself, call 911, or 
do nothing at all. | 

The Anti Police Terror Project (APTP) has 
stepped up to change that. On August 28, they 


launched Mental Health First Oakland: a hotline to 
call if you are experiencing a mental health crisis, or 


witnessing someone else who is struggling. The ho- 
tline is not just for unhoused people—anyone who 
needs support is invited to call. The number is (510) 
a 999-9MH1. (That’s the same as: 510-999-9641.) 

The hotline is staffed by a group of volunteers 
made up of doctors, nurses, mental health profes- 
sionals, and community members. If you call, a vol- - 
unteer will answer the phone and talk you through 
what's happening using a conversational style. 

Are you safe? What kind of environment are you 

in? Are there police on the scene? The volunteer 

will also assess your physical health to determine 

whether a condition like hunger, dehydration, or 

low blood sugar is masquerading as a bigger prob- 

lem. Callers will not be interrogated about their 

name, age, or race. Cat Brooks—one of the founders 

of APTP—says this can put people in crisis more on 

edge. ? | : 

Once the volunteer understands the basics of the 
situation, they will determine what should happen 
next. They may make a safety and mental health 
plan with the caller, discussing situation-appropri- 
ate changes that can be made, as well as setting a 
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rience of someone on the street.” 

Mask Oakland was founded in 2017 to provide 
protective masks to vulnerable populations in 
Oakland after the North Bay fires. The organization 
has raised tens of thousands of dollars from people 
all over the nation, mostly through the payment 
app, Venmo. In one week alone, they were able to 
distribute over 13,000 masks to those suffering in 
the smoke caused by the CZU and NCU Lightning 
Complex fires. As is their 
practice, they have shared 
their bounty with organi- 
zations and volunteers in 
Berkeley and San Francis- 
co. 

Williams, who founded 
Mask Oakland along with 
fellow activist J. Red- 
woods, says she believes 
the constant reminder of 


MH First continues on page 8 


makes it difficult to breathe 
under normal circumstances. “He had been talking 
about having trouble with the air for about a week 
before he decided to check himself in.” 

Silver himself was hospitalized in 2018 during the 
Carr Fire, which burned in Shasta and Trinity coun- 
ties. He stayed in the hospital for 24 hours, and was 


_treated for both bronchitis and pneumonia. This time 


around he hasn’t had to go to the hospital, despite 
suffering from achy joints and low energy levels. 
“I’m just grateful I’m not doing too bad this time,” 
he said. : 
“It’s easy to ignore that there are thousands of peo- 


ple living outside all of the time until your experi- 


ence of being outside is compromised,” said Cassan- 
dra Williams, the co-founder of Mask Oakland—a 
self-described community relief project that responds 
to the smoke crises—and now the COVID crisis—in 
the Bay Area. “This situation served as somewhat of 
an eye-opener, a wak2-up call for people to the expe- 


bad air quality is why their 
organization has been able to raise so much money. 

“Someone on the street is already living in crisis 
in a lot of ways. This smoke is just adding onto the 
stress. They are the most vulnerable population 
here,” she said. : : 

Olantis Livingston, an unhoused person and 
Street Spirit vendor living in Oakland, said he has 
found himself constantly straining to breathe in the 
smoky air. Unfortunately, his masks don’t make 
things much better—he says the N-95 mask he has 
constricts his breathing even more. His more heavy 
duty gas mask works better, but gets in the way of 
communicating with the pedestrians who he relies 
on for donations. Most of the time, he forgoes a 
mask altogether. : 

“A lot of people have said they’re having head- 
aches,” he said of the other unhoused folks he’s spo- 


x 
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Smoke continues on page 11 | MH First Program Coordinator Asantewaa Boykin. 
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We were locked in our rooms due to COVID-19 


’ FIRST-PERSON 
By Gary Child 


I’m 54 years old, and this is my third incarcera- 
tion. I’m sitting on a misdemeanor battery charge. I 
had my own plastering business for 20 years until a 
car accident that broke my back. 

We were locked in our rooms due to COVID-19 
but allowed to use the restroom with, at times, 10 to 
15 inmates. We line up for meds four times a day at 
least 10 to 20 deep. If you ask the correctional officer 
(CO) to wear gloves, they’ll refuse your meds. Dex 
pending on the CO — if it’s a laid back one—other 
inmates come out when they’re not supposed to. 
There are four phones on the small units and 10 
inmates come out at a time to use the microwave, 
shower and for phone calls. 

The phone calls are 20 minutes, so 40 minutes, 
eight of you can make two calls, if you don’t want a 
shower. The other two get one call for 10 minutes, if 
they’re lucky. 

We eat in our cells. One time we had a sandwich 
and soup. I put my own cheese on it and a $1.00 
pickle. Then, trying to avoid the chaos of taking 
the tray back—which is at times 15-20 inmates—I 
took my tray out right away. The CO saw another 
inmate give me his ice cream and made me give 
it back, which I did. When I got to the bubble to 
dump my tray, that same CO had a plate full of stale 
cheese and crackers. I told her I should write her 
up. She ran down the hall and went into my room 
and threw my sandwich away, lying and saying she 
went into my room because the trash stank. When 
I confronted her and said, “you can’t just throw out 
my supper,” she sent me to the hole. 

I took it the long way while taking four days to 
hear my ticket. They denied me the video and the 
two witnesses you're allowed. I got five days. So, 
nine all together while in the hole. 

I watched out my door—a nurse going to a quar- 
antine cell of a cancer patient who had a doctor’s 
appointment, so he got put in the hole for 14 days. 
He then had another appointment. When the nurse 
told him, he said, “I’m not going.” She said, “It’s 


bad for your health.” He said, “So is being locked 
back in here for another 14 days if I go to the doc- 
tor!” 

[had two different cellies from two different units 
while I was there, then I got moved to a totally new 
unit when released. This isn’t keeping people iso- 
lated! On this unit we came out one time a day for 
an hour to use the phones, shower and microwave, 
and most of the time one hour outside. There’s total 
chaos on this bigger unit. Inmates stand around in 
the restrooms listening to music on their tablets or 
just talking, so you never use the restroom without 
an audience of 10-20 inmates. 

Sometimes, when a CO that doesn’t care is on 
duty, inmates from both sides come out and fight 
over the phones. There are seven urinals and six 
stalls in the restroom, with two shower stalls for six- 


‘The COs are using COVID-19 
to punish us more.’ 


ty inmates at a time that come out. Now, there are 11 
phones we are allowed to use, with 60 inmates. 

We try to keep structure and keep track of who’s 
next for the phones, causing more chaos. We now 
come out three or four times a day for one to two- 
hour periods, alternating starting 8:30-9:30 one day, 
the next 9:30-11:00, then afternoon 12:35-2:20 or 
2:30-4:20, and 6:15-7:00 or 7:15-8:40 and one group 
10:10-11:40. The other side alternates. We can go 
outside at the same time, except after 8:40pm. It’s 
over with when they call for Rec. Twenty inmates 
at a time have to line up and the CO releases the 
with no social distancing. ? 

No COs wear masks. I have asthma, diabetes, 
and high blood pressure. I wrote the head of the 
DOC, Carr, a sentence modification. He sent a letter 
back stating we cannot release anybody for medical 
except if you are in the Earned Release Program 
(ERP). I’ve written Governor Evers. They sent back 


some paper which I filled out months ago, with no 
response. I have a stable house to go to with my 
future wife who has had the same job for 20 years at 
Walmart. 

On the whole, they’re doubling up. One of you is 
on a mattress on the floor. You have to climb over 
your cellie. They’re throwing people in the hole for 
breaking sanctions, like for using the phone when 
it’s not your time. Some people have family that 
work and can only be contacted at certain times of 
the day, so you pick or choose to take a chance of 
getting caught. 

The COs are using COVID-19 to punish us more. 
I took a plea agreement for two and a half in, and 
three and a half out. In 2013 I got four in and eight 
out. I’ve got somewhere around five years and a 
couple months in already. When is enough enough? 
I still got five years, three months, and eight days of 
ES [Extended Supervision] and consecutive pro- 
bation left on an intimidation charge, for trying to 
make a phone call that was never answered, and a 
strangulation charge with two batteries and a bat- 
tery by prisoner. 


Gary Child is a writer at Kettle Moraine Correctional 
Institution in Wisconsin. 
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Remembering Mike Lee: 
organizer, activist, ‘Old 
Bum for Mayor’ 


By Zack Haber 


ACTIVIST and former Berkeley 
mayoral candidate Mike Lee died 
at age 64 of complications related to 
chronic obstructive pulmonary disease 
sometime early last week. Housing 
activists and many people experi- 
encing homelessness across Berkeley, 
Oakland and San Francisco reported 
sadness at his loss and admiration for 
him-in the wake of the news. 

“He was an incredibly compassion- 
ate yet strong individual” said Paul 
Kealoha Blake, who has done home- 
less advocacy work in Berkeley for 
over two decades. 

Starting in the mid 2010s, while Lee 
himself was unhoused, Blake would 
meet with him and unhoused peo- 
ple regularly at the McDonald’s on 
Shattuck and University Avenues in 
Berkeley to strategize about how to 
advocate best for unhoused people’s 
_ rights in general and to help them ac- 

_ cess services. Many of the people Lee 
met were unhoused youths. He would 
help them secure shelter through local 
non-profits and city programs. 

“All of the kids knew him,” said 
Blake. “He knew the ropes and pro- 
vided them with realistic inspiration. . 
It’s one thing to talk to a kid and tell 
how they’re gonna have housing but 
it’s another to talk to a kid and say ‘It 


may be months before you get hous- 
ing. It doesn’t matter. We’ve gotta do 


it anyway.” 

According to Blake, Lee went to 
that McDonald’s because he knew it 
as a place where unhoused people 
hung out. 

“We can’t expect vulnerable people 
to track us down,” said Blake. “That 
was definitely where Mike Lee was 
at. You go where people are at to talk 
to them, intellectually, emotionally, 
psychologically, as well as physically. 
He was incredible in that way.” 

Oakland native and unhoused res- 
ident Preston Walker, better known 
as Pastor Preston, reports that Lee 
regularly came to homeless evictions 
in Oakland, sometimes deep into the 
eastern part of the city that sits far- 
ther away from Berkeley. He would 
help people stay as safe as possible 

_and keep their possessions, which 
were under threat of demolition or 
disposal by the Oakland’s police and 
department of public works. Health 
problems forced him to use a cane or 
a wheelchair but he still navigated 
public transportation to be present at 
evictions. 

“It’s easier to talk to someone that’s 
unhoused when you’re unhoused,” 
said Walker, who remembers Lee as 
relating well to those being evicted, 
many who were, like Lee, also older 
and/or disabled. 

Lee knew what it was like to be 
evicted as an unhoused person from 
his experiences in Berkeley and he © 
stood up for his rights. _ 2 

“He always had that warm smile. 
but he never backed down to no-. 
body,” said Walker. 

In March 2017, Lee sued the City of 
Berkeley, claiming the city violated 
his constitutional rights in October 
2016 during an eviction by destroying 
his property. Also in 2016, Lee made 
his most public fight for unhoused 


rights when he ran for Berkeley 
Mayor. 

“The idea was never that he was 
going to be mayor,” said Blake. “The 
idea was that he would bring issues 
to the campaign that would not have 
been brought up.” 

Lee used his platform to bring 
issues of housing and homelessness 
into Berkeley’s political and public 
discourse. According to Blake, who 
worked on the campaign, he and Lee 
had frank discussions about how it 
was impossible for him to win as he 
was not “running against a person 
but a machine.” 

“He wanted to be mayor,” said 
Blake, but Blake described Lee as 
a person who was “not naive” and 
knew what was possible in the con- 
text he was working in. 

Rejecting respectability politics 
and the desire to appeal to every- 
one, Lee’s campaign, much like his 
friends described his personality, had 
a cantankerous humor to it. Lee and 
his supporters put signs and stickers 
throughout town that read “Old Bum 
for Mayor.” 

He also used his platform to be se- 
rious. During a speech on November 
7, 2016, election day, Lee described 
a brutal attack he alleges Berkeley 
police executed against unhoused 
residents three days prior. During the 


same speech, he said “Homelessness 
describes an economic condition, not 


a person.” 

Lee’s mayoral run brought him into 
mainstream Berkeley public’s eye 
but many activists in Berkeley and 
Oakland first met Lee in 2014, during 
the Berkeley post office occupation. 
He, along with Walker, Mike Zint 
and several other unhoused people, 
lived in front of the post office at 
2000 Allston Way for months in 2014, 
at times gathering large crowds to 
protest the sale of the building to a 
developer, Hudson McDonald, who 
USPS was negotiating a sale with. In 
September of that year, after massive 


- public pressure, the city declared a 


Historic Civic Center District Over- 
lay, which protected the post office 
that had been built in the 1800s from 
being sold. 

Lee had deep roots in the Bay Area. 
He grew up in Portland but moved 
with an uncle to Daly City at age 13, 
then moved to San Francisco at age 
17. San Francisco activist and poet, 
Sarah Menefee, remembers Lee when 
he was “handsome and skinny,” and 
first met him in 1987. Her memo- 
ries show that he was involved in 
activism and fighting for the rights 
of unhoused people at least since he 
was in his early 30s. 

“He was always there with a take 


no prisoners attitude about homeless 


people having to stand up, be mili- 
tant, speak for themselves, and not 


just be fodder for these nonprofits,” 


said Menefee. 
In the late 80s, while he was living 
in SRO [single room occupancy] 


- housing in San Francisco, Lee and 


Menefee helped organize an SF 
chapter of the National Union of the 
Homeless. Through the union, they 
organized shelter strikes with un- 
housed residents who they recruited 
out of food lines. Then they would 
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Mike Lee smiles for a photo after getting housing in 2017. 


stage protests outside of homeless 
shelters they felt were mistreating 
unhoused people. Menefee attributes 
this public pressure to the Coalition 
on Homelessness eventually creating 
rights of appeal which made it harder 
for non-profits to kick unhoused_peo- 
ple out of shelters for infractions or 
accused infractions they had before 
been powerless to challenge. 

In the 90s, Menefee lost track of Lee 
and said she heard he moved to Las 
Vegas. Over two decades later she 
reunited with him at the post office 
occupation. 

In September 2018, Lee secured 
housing through the Homeless Co- 


-. ordinated Entry System, a program 


he had long been critical of. Menefee 


‘He always had that 
warm smile but he 
never backed down to 
nobody’ 


suspected that the City of Berkeley 


sheltered him thinking “it would shut 
him up.” 

But soon after being housed, he 
publicly claimed in an article in The 
Daily Californian that he suspected 
his prominent status is what got him 
housed and that he worried others 
would not get the same opportunity. 

“We may have won this battle, but 
we haven't won the war yet,” Lee is 
quoted saying in the article. “So, it’s 
a start. One down, thousands more 
to go.” 

Lee kept showing up to evictions 
and organizing with unhoused 
people. He also shared his apartment 
with other unhoused people, allow- 
ing them long stays. 

Up until his final years Lee 


sought out unhoused people to 
organize with. After seeing Oak- 
land resident Derrick Soo doing his 
broadcasting on Facebook about his 
situation experiencing homelessness 
in deep East Oakland in 2018, Lee 
tracked Soo down. 

Impressed with what he saw in 
the small community where Soo said 
people got along well and took care 
of the space despite a lack of city 
services, Lee helped the people there 
get better tents and make connections 
with local food banks. He named the 
community the 77th Ave Rangers 
and got people in the surrounding 


area and the media to visit the site 
to, according to Soo, “see who the 
homeless people are and not just 


their imagined stereotype.” 

Eventually Lee and Soo were able 
to successfully get portable toilets, 
weekly trash pick up, and an agree- 
ment with the city for the police and 
the department of public works to ~ 
leave the site alone. 

“For a while the city had even 
hired a housing coordinator for us,” 
said Soo, “but that didn’t work out 
because there’s no housing to coordi- 
nate the homeless into.” 

Lee acted as a mentor for Soo. For 
about a year, up until about a month 
before Lee’s death, they would mes- 
sage each other every morning. 

“After our first meeting sitting 
down, eating lunch together, he said 
‘you know, you should run for may- 
or’,” said Soo. 

After a discussion involving more 
encouragement from Lee, Soo was 
convinced. He plans to run for Oak- 
land Mayor in 2022. ! 


Zack Haber is a poet and journalist who 
lives in West Oakland. 
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Village of 
Love: a 


new kind of 


shelter in 
Alameda 


By Chris Lee 


THE city of Alameda opened 
a brand new safe-parking site on 
August 17. It’s nestled within Ala- 
meda’s former Naval Air base, also 
called Alameda Point, where a 34-acre 
supportive housing community was 
established in 1999. Village of Love is 
operating both the new safe-parking 
site and the new adjoined Alameda 
Day Center, which provides a blend 
of peer counseling and supportive 
services for unsheltered people. 

A total of 25 Alameda residents 
who are over the age of 18 and have a 
running car (no RVs) can sign up for 
the safe-parking site. There, they can 
access a clean and quiet parking spot 
and amenities offered by the Day Cen- 
ter. Residents can live at the lot for up 
to six months, with the goal of transi- 
tioning into secure housing. A team of 
peer counselors is available to help. 

Joey Harrison, Executive Director 
of the Village of Love, says it’s been 
a real grassroots effort. It all started 
last year when Harrison and a small 
group of volunteers began organiz- 
ing unsheltered support groups in 
Oakland’s Temescal district. That 
evolved into a quarterly pop-up event 
called Suppers and Showers, where 
unsheltered people can utilize both a 
food truck and a shower trailer. That 
event is staffed by volunteers from the 
surrounding Temescal neighborhood, 
which Harrison says helps build a 
sense of community. In April, the city 
of Alameda put out a call for service 
providers to operate a safe-parking 
site, and the Village of Love jumped 
at the opportunity to build a resource 
hub. | 

“T really want to focus on making 
it more personal. Let’s sit down and 
talk. Come in, and let’s just sit and 
get to know you. Let's just establish a 
relationship with you. Not because it’s 
my job, but because I care about you. 
That’s what we’re about here.” 

Harrison says his organization seeks 
to foster a family atmosphere at the 
Day Center. 


Chris Lee 


Left to right: Jermane Gray, Joey Harrison, and Jeremy Pfiefer stand in front of Village of Love. 


through hoops in order to access 
resources. The Day Center is open to 
all unsheltered residents in Alameda 
regardless of whether they participate 
in the safe parking program. Resi- 
_dents can sign up with the Day Center 


to receive mail, get referrals to support 


services, and receive assistance with 


: housing, healthcare, career develop- 


ment and job placement. 

The Alameda Day Center also offers 
access to a bathroom, a closet with 
clean clothes, hygiene kits, breakfast, 
lunch, snacks and lots of PPE. Urban 


Alchemy. brings a.traileron Mondays . . 


so residents can shower. Dignity on 
Wheels has been tapped to provide 
laundry services (contract is pend- 
ing). The Day Center plans to operate 
in partnership with its neighbors, 
Alameda Point Collaborative as well 
as Building Futures and Operation 
Dignity, who all offer transitional and 
permanent housing in the areaas well 
as a mix of supportive services includ- 
ing meals, healthcare, mental health 
counseling, and generalized support 
for securing ID, and SSI. Alameda 
Point Collaborative operates a career 
resource center just steps from the 
Day Center. 

Harrison previously worked at 
Options Recovery Services in Berkeley 
and PEERS in East Oakland. Other 
staff members have spent time at 
East Oakland Recovery Center and 
Alameda Point Collaborative. Village 
of Love is not affiliated with another 
organization. However, this latest 
project was enabled through strategic 
partnerships with the City of Ala- 
meda. The city authorized $310,000 in 
funds for the project back in May of 
2020. Additional support is provided 


Staff are there to operate the parking _ by the State of California’s Homeless 


site and also help unhoused people 
overcome the perpetual fatigue of 
navigating paperwork and jumping 


Emergency Aid Program as well as 
a flood of donations from the com- 
munity of food, personal protective 


| equipment, clothes, and furniture for 
~ the Day Center. 


Alameda’s new Day Center has a 
crisp paint job, as the does the ad- 
joined freshly-paved parking site. 
The center is set back from the street 
and surrounded with trees. Inside, 
one side of the large, carpeted space 
features a large television with some 
seating, which will soon become a 
living room where people can view 


T really want to make it 
~ ‘more personal. Let’s sit 

down and talk. Let’s just 

sit and get to know you.’ 


movies. On the other side of the space, 


a staff member is stationed behind a 
food bar. Harrison says all the fur- 
niture was donated by the Alameda 
Chamber of Commerce. There is also 
a private conference room where he 
says they'll host support groups for 
the residents of the safe-parking pro- 
gram as well as the wider community. 

The first support group on offer is 
called You’re Not Alone, which invites 
parents of unsheltered adults with 
mental health issues to meet together 
and collectively resource solutions. 
Beyond that, he says, they'll wait and 
see what kinds of supportive services 
people need as a community begins to 
take shape at the center. 

“(The support group] is a space for 
the unsheltered to talk about what 
they feel about the neighborhood and 
the community they live in and have 
a voice. So, I can take these concerns 
back and say, ‘This is what we need. 
These are the services they need. This 
is what's going on.’ I don’t believe in 
me just telling you what you need.” 


The City of Alameda is sorely 
lacking a homeless shelter, with two 
slight exceptions. Operation Dignity 
has a shelter for veterans, and Christ 
Episcopal Church operates a warming 
shelter during the winter months. This 
means organizations like Alameda 
Point Collaborative and Building Fu- 
tures rely heavily on mobile outreach 
in order to get unhoused individuals 
access to needed services. The new 
Day Center could help to change that, 
acting as a ceritral hub for unhoused 
residents in Alameda. | 

The safe-parking site will serve as 
an important stop gap until car dwell- 
ers secure stable housing. More than 
half of the 25 total vehicle spots re- 
main open. There are also four trailers 
deployed by FEMA-Federal Emergen- 
cy Management Agency parked near 
the site. Harrison says the city plans 
to operate a shuttle, bringing people 
to and from the Alameda Day Center 
from other parts of the island. Strict 
COVID-19 precautions are being taken 
at the Center including a required 
temperature screening at the door 
as well as mandated face masks and 
hand sanitizer. 

Alameda Day Center is located at 
431 Stardust Place in Alameda. While 
the shuttle is not operating at the time 
of this writing, the location is accessi-- 
ble via public transportation. The Day 
Center is open Monday-Friday from 
9:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. Call 510-827- 
8811 or e-mail info@thevillageoflove. 
com for more information. 


Chris Lee is a writer and visual artist 
based in Oakland. They previously worked 
as a technical stage producer in San 
Francisco. 
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Social media activism: performative, or productive allyship? 


COMMENTARY 
By Edrisina Sklar 


EVERYONE knows there’s strength - 
in numbers, but as we are forced to 
isolate, it’s easier than ever before to 
rely on social media as a platform for 
activism, instead of physical involve- 
ment, inspiring controversy about the 
line between productivity and perfor- 
mativity. 

Using social media to boost social 
movements is not new. Social media 
has always demonstrated a tendency 
to be an outlet for the political views 
of its users, as well as a mechanism 
for debate. But what happens when 
social media is not just an addition to 
the cause—what happens when the 
majority of activism is taking place 
virtually? In the midst of anew surge 
of the Black Lives Matter movement, 
many are forced to evaluate the im- 
pact (or lack thereof) of their contri- 
bution. This is especially important 
to consider now, in the midst of the 
coronavirus pandemic, which creates 
obstacles for participating in social 
movements. 

Performative activism occurs when 
an individual acts out of a desire to 
increase their own social capital rather 
than out of true devotion to a cause. 
“T think I would define [performative 
activism] as following a trend, but 
not following through in your own 

‘personal life,” says Uma Joshi Garcia, 
an ethnic studies teacher at Oakland 
School for the Arts. “It’s this idea that 
if I put on a show and make it seem 
like I care, I don’t have to do any self 
reflection on my own contributions... 
nor do I need to further pursue any 
actionable items.” 

While it’s true that some people 
who support social movements 


‘It’s the idea that tf I put 
ona show...I don’t have 


to do any self-reflection.’ 


through reposting on social media 
are also taking part in other forms of 
activism (such as protests, petitions, 
donations, and letter writing), social 
media also makes it easy to seem more 
involved than you are. Reposting can 
easily take the place of further action. 
“On social media, performative activ- 
ism looks like mindless reposting of 
mediocre content on people’s stories 
that ultimately doesn’t really make 
any change or progress. It could also 
be posting pictures from the protest 
you went to, but you didn’t stay for 
long, and mostly you care that oth- 
er people see that you went,” says 
17-year-old Rabiah Kabir. 
This is not just a social faux pas. 
It can also have tangible, negative 
impact. Joshi Garcia breaks this dam- 
age into two major issues. For one, it 
oversimplifies complex problems. “It’s 
almost like ‘let me make this palatable 
enough for you to understand sys- 
temic years of oppression,’” she says. 
Joshi Garcia relays that it can also be 
harmful to post death and trauma on 
social media. “You’re making it seem 
like you’re promoting awareness of 
the death of this person by a police of- 
ficer, but you’re not fully understand- 


Find more artwork by Inti Gonzalez online at IntiGonzalez.com. 


ing the trauma that the people who 
live in those bodies have to deal with 
seeing that on social media,” she says. 
“So that’s also a part of this idea of 
performative, doing something just 
to say that you agree, without taking 
any reflection on your own contri- 
butions or what you can do to help 
with this problem.” 

Performative activism is nothing 
new. It almost always happens when 
a movement becomes mainstream, 
and people feel a social obligation 
to support a movement, but not a 
personal one. This mentality is in 
no way exclusive to the individual. 
Large corporations frequently jump 
on the bandwagon of social change 


to their own economic benefit. We 
_ see it happen with the Black Lives 


Matter movement, as companies 
like Amazon (in direct opposition to 
their blatant support and funding of 
the police force) post “We stand with 
black lives,” in huge print across the 
top of its homepage: (The statement 
has since been removed.) 

Many fast fashion companies 
manufacture Black Lives Matter 


T-shirts, sweatpants, and other cloth- _ 


ing items. One of the most obvious 
examples of corporate performatism 
takes place during LGBTQ+ pride 
month. Annually, corporations like 
Urban Outfitters, Home Depot, and 
Verizon dawn rainbows and equality 
statements for the duration of June, 
promptly shutting down their visi- 
ble support as soon as Pride month 
ends. However, it takes just one 
Google search to find out that both 
Home Depot and Verizon donate to 


anti-gay politicians, and not only has | 


Urban Outfitters marketed a product 
featuring a transphobic slur, founder 
Richard Hayne also donated $13,150 
to openly homophobic presidential 
candidate Rick Santorum. So while 
Urban Outfitters’ Pride line may be 


cute, it’s incredibly performative. 
So how can you be a productive 
ally, rather than a performative one? 


According to Ana White, a political 
journalist for the Pennsylvania Cap- 
ital Star, the first step is to under- 
stand your inherent relationship to 
the movement. This means identify- 
ing your privileges, and their role in 
easing your way through this world, 
as compared to how things would 
have gone without that advantage. 
It’s also important to know when 
it’s appropriate to speak up, and 
when it’s not. Allies should always 
center the voices of those most 
directly impacted by the movement | 
at hand, rather than speaking over 
them. Lastly, participation cannot be 
reserved solely for when it is conve- 
nient. To ey be an oe you have 


Inti Gonzalez 


to be all in. 

One defining trait of performative 
activism is its comfortability. If it 
always feels comfortable, or accom- 
modating, it’s probably not enough. 
As high school student Isaac San- 
chez says,“It’s one thing to support 
a cause only to forget about it when 
it’s convenient, but it’s another thing 
to be applying what you learned 
from a cause in your day-to-day 
life’ 

For those who wish for their al- 
lyship to be productive, not perfor- 
mative, Joshi Garcia has two main 
pieces of advice. For one, consider 
where you are spending your time 
and money. “People can say ‘I’m in 
support of Black Lives Matter,’ but 
do you support black businesses, do 
you read black authors...it’s stuff like 
that...because where you’re put- 
ting your dollars is helping certain 
communities economically,” she 
explains. For those who do not have 
the resources to contribute finan- 
cially, volunteer work, or relaying 
information about volunteer oppor- 
tunities, is a good place to start. 

Her final advice is to turn to the 
experts. “A lot of people online 
think that they’re experts because 
they post something or they look 
up something on google and make 
an infographic, but there are people 
who have had to live through move- 
ments in which their lives were con- 
stantly threatened, and have actually 
written and spoken and had great 
and informative things to say,” Joshi 
Garcia says. Much can be learned 


from lifelong activists, such as Ange- 
la Davis, who is still alive today and 


not only continues to deliver public 
speeches, and also writes books and 
articles. 

All of this isn’t to say that repost- 
ing an informative post on your 
Instagram feed is inherently coun- 
terproductive. It is simply important 
to be aware of how influential your 
participation is, and how you can 


-work to affect true change. 


Edrisina Sklar is a South Berkeley 
resident and a senior in Literary Arts at 
Oakland School for the Arts. - 
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Killer cough and killer sneeze : 


Wash your hands 
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: Corres of Sally Hindman 
The fence surrounding the Youth Empowerment Village displays the work of hundreds of painters of all ages from throughout the Bay Area. 


Artists from around the Bay bring Youth Spi 


By Jilly de la Torre 


IF you were to drive past the Coliseum down 
Hegenberger Road in Oakland today and glance over 
your shoulder, chances are you would see a handful of 
brightly colored houses and stretches of fence poking 
out of the industrial landscape. The Youth Empow- 
erment Village of tiny houses, Youth Spirit Artworks’ 


years-long passion project, is finally closing in.on its. 


final stages of completion. (Disclaimer: Youth Spirit 
Artworks is the publisher of Street Spirit.) As the Tiny 
House Village edges closer to its long-awaited open- 
ing date, many community groups are hard at work 
helping different pieces of the Youth Empowerment 
Village vision come together, including the vibrant 
artwork that has been popping up around the site 
over the last few weeks. Recently, a team of youth 
leaders, volunteer artists, and Youth Spirit Artworks 
(YSA) staff organized painting projects for both the 
fence planks and the murals on the sides of the houses 
themselves. 

That the Youth Empowerment Village is a beautiful, 
art-filled space is not simply a matter of aesthetics. 
YSA is rooted in the belief that art is a healing, com- 
munity-building tool. The work put in every week 
throughout the duration of the summer, by volunteer 
builders and artists alike, is a testament to this belief, 
and has shown just how much this project means to 
the East Bay community. 

Eli Streiff, along with a team of fellow YSA youth 
leaders, are managing the process of soliciting mural 
design applications from the community, approving 
them, and moving forward with completing the tiny 
house murals. With upwards of 20 murals completed, 
it is looking like the team will have no problem meet- 
ing their original goal of getting at least two sides of 
every house decorated. Painters include local mural- 
ists as well as YSA youth artists, including one team of 
YSA youth that are collaborating to complete a mural 
together in conjunction with YSA Senior Artist Jimi 
Evins. If the murals that we have seen so far are any 
indication, the Youth Empowerment Village will be 
chock-full of stunning artwork by its opening day. 

YSA staff is also seeing a huge outpouring of sup- 
port from the interfaith community for the project 
of painting the fence planks that surround the Tiny 
House Village, as well as the numerous planter boxes 
and barrels within. Members from YSA’s base of 
partners in the interfaith community—such as Temple 
Beth Abraham, the Unitarian Universalist Church of 
Berkeley, the First Congregational Church of Berkeley, 

and many more—have been involved in the process 

of painting prayers and blessings on the fence planks. 
The project has also received support from the Jewish 
Community High School of the Bay, Pacifica Institute, 
and hundreds of young campers from Congregation 
Beth El’s Camp Kee Tov. Over the last two months, 
summer campers between the ages of 10 and 14 have 
held COVID-safe, socially distanced summer camp 
sessions at the Hegenberger site each weekday, filling 
the space with bustling, exciting energy as they helped 


Cones of Sally Hindman 
Oakland-based artist Pancho Pescador stands proudly next to one of his murals. 


prime planks, planters, and barrels, and paint them 
with blessings. One of YSA’s core values is its founda- 
tion in spirituality, and this opportunity to surround 
the Youth Empowerment Village with the support, 
positive affirmations, and well wishes of community 
members of faith means a lot to YSA staff. 

“It was really fun for those involved, because a lot 
of them haven’t been able to go to many events since 
COVID happened. A lot of people got to see each oth- 
er after not seeing other people for a while,” remarks 
YSA Intern Simone Rotman, who oversees the fence 
plank painting activities. “It was a really cool opportu- 
nity for them to be a part of this greater project, since 
people of all different faiths and communities have all 
come together to work on it, and all their planks are 
going up next to each other.” : 

YSA youth artists and the city’s Berkeley Youth 
Works members also helped to prime and paint fence 
planks and planters. Dozens of weekend volunteers 
have been instrumental in erecting the fence itself. © 
Indeed, the Youth Empowerment Village willbe _ 
surrounded from the inside out by the care and artistic 
energy of folks from all corners of the community. 


Jilly de la Torre is the Tiny House Project Coordinator at 
Youth Spirit Artworks and an aspiring social worker. 


Kee Tov campers were hard at work throughout July and August ge 
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Wealth oo 
By Peter Moland 


The disease of greed is what i see 
youve done plucked every fruit 
_ from the tree - 
for yourself 
all you really care about is wealth 
you dont even see all the problems that 
you ve dealt | 
to the world 
either you do or you dont care 


it’s not fair. 


h Spirit Artworks’ tiny house village to life 


ee 


Courtesy of Erica Nguyen 
Volunteer Sidney Plummer helps to touch up the back of the fence. 
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uly and August getting the fence planks primed and painted. 
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M.H. First empowers community members to care for each other 


MH First from page 1 


time for M.H. First to call back and follow up. 

If the circumstances are more urgent, they may 
send outa dispatch team: a mental health profes- 
sional, an EMT or RN, and a security liaison. Each 
of these individuals has a specific job: the EMT or 
RN will check vitals, the mental health professional 
will work with the individual in distress, and the 
security liaison will manage the presence of com- 
munity members and law enforcement. In these 
situations, M.H. First may also draw on partner- 
ships with local clinics and hospitals. If calling 911 is 
the only option, they will dispatch a security liaison 
to ensure the person in need is not criminalized, and 
that they get the help they need. (Due to COVID-19, 
M.H. First is not currently sending out dispatch 
teams. They will initiate this process once it is safe 
for their volunteers.) 

The M.H. First Oakland hotline is currently open 
on Friday and Saturday from 8:00 a.m. to 8:00 p.m., 
but you can call 24/7. If you need to call during 
off hours, they encourage you to leave a voicemail 
including your phone number or another way to 
reach you. You can also reach out for help on Twit- 
ter, Instagram, and Facebook at @MHFirstOak. 

“If someone sees someone in crisis and they 
don’t want to call the cops, they should call us. 

If they see cops responding to someone in cri- 
sis, they should call us,” says Brooks. “We really 
want to focus on time, de-escalation, compassion, 
and care. That may mean the volunteer is on the 
phone with someone for hours, and that’s okay. 
Law enforcement wants to deal with these sit- 
uations ASAP, which usually requires force or 
incarceration.” ae 

Meeting mental health crises with force has 
deadly consequences. According to a study by the 
Ruderman Foundation, half of people who are 
killed by police have a disability, and most of 
those people are living with mental illness. Oth- 


er studies have shown that people living with 
untreated mental illness are 16 times more likely 
to be killed by law enforcement than others. 


who are approached. Furthermore, mobile crisis 
services have proven to be more cost effective 
than police response. As noted in a report by the 
Substance Abuse and Mental Health Services 
Administration (SAMHSA), on average, mobile 
crisis services cost 23 percent less per case, and 
can reduce the costs associated with inpatient 
hospitalization by about 79 percent within six 
months after the crisis occurs. : 

Brooks says M.H. First is one example of how 
communities can step in as an alternative to po- 
licing. 

“Cops are trained to force compliance, to stir 
a scene, and deal with an issue with as much 
force as possible. Let’s take Steven Taylor in San 
Leandro,” Brooks says, referring to the 33-year- 
old Black man who was killed by police in April 
in the midst of a mental health crisis at a Walmart. 
“They could have walked into that Walmart, 
cleared it, let that man do whatever he needed 
to do in that moment. The moment is not going 
to last forever. Time, distance, de-escalation. Not 
badges, guns, or tasers.” 


Pete Rosos / The Oaldandsi e. 


Members of both the APTP and Mental Health First at a training session in East Oakland. 


APTP wants to challenge the ever-growing 
responsibilities of police, who effectively serve as 
parents,.teachers, social workers. Brooks believes 
that directing funds away from law enforcement 
and into alternative models would make commu- 
nities safer. “Let’s let cops deal with real murder 
and rape, and let the community care for each 


other,” she says. 


M.H. First Oakland is not APTP’s first for- 
ay into community care. Back in January, they 
launched M.H. First Sacramento, and the hotline 
has become widely used. Brooks says this is an 
indicator of the program’s necessity: they didn’t 
havea budget for marketing or communications, 
so their only outreach was through flyers and 
word of mouth. Now, the City of Sacramento has 
initiated conversations with APTP about what a 


partnership might look like. : 

APTP first conceived of M.H. First five years 
ago. It was a natural extension of the rapid re- 
sponse work they were already doing: reaching 
out to the families of those who were murdered 
by police and offering support; sitting with 
friends and loved ones in moments of distress. 
But organizers wanted to figure out a way to get 
ahead of the problem, responding before a trag- 
edy occurs. That’s where the idea for M.H. First 
came from. The idea has only become more rele- 
vant in recent months, since’the murder of George 
Floyd has galvanized the movement to abolish the 
police. se 

“Because of this movement moment, people are 
no longer laughing at us,” Brooks says. “Thank 
god we were prepared to embrace this moment in 
a way we may not already have been.” 

M.H. First Oakland is currently working with 
around 30 volunteers. According to Daniela 
Kantorova, a clinical psychologist who is one of 
the coordinators for the program, hundreds have 
already expressed interest in receiving volunteer 
training. New volunteers will be trained gradual- 
ly, and with time they may be able expand their 
hours. Kantorova and Brooks both said they want 
unhoused people to be part of their volunteer 
base. 

“We need to be open to learning, because the 
unhoused community are experts on their own 
lives,” Kantorova says. 

Volunteers work in shifts and are responsible 
for being available to answer the phone or be 
dispatched during their allotted time. To get in- 
volved, check out the M.H. First Oakland page on 
the APTP website, at: www.antipoliceterrorproj- 
ect.org /mh-first-oakland. 
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Alastair Boone is the Editor in Chief of Street Spirit. 
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Ronnie Goodman 


Remembering Ronnie Goodman: an artist with a ‘visual voice’ 


By Tj Johnston 


ALMOST prophetically, Ronnie Goodman made 
an etching of people marching in.the street and 
carrying a banner that reads “No More Homeless 
Deaths,” one in a myriad of drawings, paintings. 
and engravings he produced. 

After a lifetime of creating art while homeless 
or incarcerated, on August 7, Ronnie Lamont 
Goodman was found dead in his tent outside the 
Redstone Building in San Francisco’s Mission Dis- 
trict, where he intermittently stayed and stored 
his drawings and illustrations. He was 60 years 
old. 

Goodman was a self-taught artist whose work 
was prominently displayed in venues ranging 
from the San Francisco Public Library, to MoMA 
PS 1 in New York, to the pages of Street Sheet and 
other homeless publications, to the office of then- 
San Francisco Supervisor, now Mayor London 
Breed. 

As prolific as his artistic output was, Goodman 
also lost many of his works to sweeps conduct- 
ed by San Francisco’s police and public works 
departments. In one such incident in 2017, police _ 
detained him for vandalism and ticketed him for 
illegal lodging when he tried to prevent a Public 
Works employee from seizing 50 linocut drawings 
and the tent where he was sleeping. 

In recalling that and similar incidents for the 
Stolen Belonging project in 2018, Goodman 
described his passion for creating art and the 
desperation he felt when the authorities deprived 
him of his handiwork and the tools he used to 
devise it. 

“And they took at least over a period of a year, 
or two years, probably 400 different art items that 


_Ineed to have,” he said. “What I mean by items, 


drawings, sketches, drawing books, sketchbooks, 
painting, paints and supplies and inks and stuff 
like that. 

“And right now, it’s like I’ve got to go beg for 
help to get some items so I can create. Because 
that’s what I like doing. I like drawing, I like cre- 
ating on the spot. But since I don’t have that stuff, 
I’ve got to go out and be like everybody else. 

I’ve got to panhandle for some money in order to 
get something to eat, or in order to get some art 
materials, because of what the police and DPW 
are doing. 

-“’They’re making my life very, very horrendous, 
and they’re making it so anti-productive that it’s 
insane. Because I’m like, ‘hey man, I’m an artist, 
and this is how I make my living.’ That’s my sur- 
vival. It’s like, y’all work, and this is your surviv- 


Courtesy of Street Sheet 


A portrait of Ronnie Goodman, painting. 


al. This is my work, this is my survival.” 

A self-described “hippie child,” Goodman was 
born on July 25, 1960 and grew up in San Fran- 
cisco’s Haight and Fillmore districts where art 
surrounded him and fed his muse. 

He started drawing at the age of six, and was 
inspired by the political activity and vibrant 
social experiment of the 1960s. The countercul- 
tural movement in the Haight was in full swing; 
redevelopment in the Fillmore uprooted mostly 
Black residents. 

At the same time, Goodman fell into addiction 
and was imprisoned for burglary. During his 
eight-and+ -a-half years in San Quentin State Pris- 
on, he made greeting cards and drew portraits in 
exchange for coffee, cigarettes and anything that 
could be bought at the prison’s commissary. 

When he was paroled in 2010, Goodman contin- 
ued to devote himself to art and a long-distance 
running regimen. In 2014, he raced the San Fran- 
cisco Half-Marathon as a fundraiser for Hospital- 
ity House, a homeless service organization that 
runs a community arts program. Through running 
the 13.1-mile course and auctioning off one of his 
paintings, he raised over $40,000. In 2016, he ran 


the half-marathon again, benefitting the Redstone 
Building, which provides space for communi- 
ty-based organizations on 16th and Capp streets. 

The Western Regional Advocacy Project — 
(WRAP) was another beneficiary of Goodman’s 
work. Art Hazelwood, the homeless organiza- 
tion’s self-described “minister of culture,” said 
Goodman’s images amplified the message of 
social justice movements. 

“In recent years, Ronnie Goodman has been a 
strong visual voice for WRAP,” Hazelwood said 
in 2015. “He has made powerful pieces about 
homelessness.” 

Those pieces often appeared in Street Sheet, the 


‘newspaper that the Coalition on Homelessness 


publishes. In a 2017 article he authored, Goodman 
advised artists: “Stay creative and stay focused 
and don’t try to overthink anything. Come from 
the heart and how you feel. Try to step back a few 
steps and listen to other’s opinions and reflect on 
it. But don’t stop, don’t ever stop creating.” 

He was survived by Tanya Goodman, his wife; 
Nicole Goodman and Piara Goodman, his daugh- 
ters; and Marinte Goodman, his son. Ronnie 
Goodman, Jr., another son, died in 2014. 


See Goodman's piece, “No More Homeless Deaths,” on 
page 12. 


This article originally appeared in Street Sheet. TJ 
Johnston is the Assistant Editor of Street Sheet, San 
Francisco’s street newspaper. 


jont give up 


Because your not a quitter - 
One thing about life 
: tn gets better. | 
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; A strange young woman appears on the Arcata street scene 


FIRST-PERSON 
By Ace Backwords 


I spent a couple of years hanging out on the street 
scene in Arcata in Northern California. There was 
usually a big crowd of us hanging out at the Arcata 
Plaza, drinking beer, playing guitars, smoking pot, 
and-generally whooping it up. There were the reg- 
ulars who had been there for years. But there were 
also always new street people who were coming 
and going. 

The street scene is like that. Very fluid and tran- 
sitory. So you constantly have these unusual and 
bizarre characters suddenly showing up, enacting 
their strange dramas right in front of your face for 
awhile, only to suddenly disappear as fast as they 
came, never to be seen again. It’s like watching a 
movie. Except you only get the middle act of the 
movie. You don’t get the first act or the third act. 
You don’t know their life story—what led up to 
them being the people that they are. And you al- 
most never find out how their lives turned out. You 
just get these incredibly dramatic middle acts. 

Case in point. One afternoon we were all hang-— 
ing out on the lawn when this big van pulled up to 
the Plaza. And a bunch of street people piled out 
of the car and joined us. One person who joined 
us was this young woman who couldn’t have been 
more than 18. She was waif-like, wistful and skin- 
ny. And she would have been very pretty, except 

her face had one of the worst cases of acne I had 
ever seen. Her entire face was covered with these 
bright red spots. 

So we’re all hanging around in a circle, whooping 
it up as usual. The woman was soft-spoken and 
withdrawn. Didn’t say much. Mostly sat there with 
her head down. It was somewhat painful to look at 
her. Because you couldn’t help noticing it. Most of 
us were in a certain amount of pain, street casualties 
that we mostly were. But at least we could hide our 
pain. But with her, the pain was right out there in 
the open for everyone to see. 

So the afternoon turned to evening and then to 
night. When the new arrivals decided to call it a 
night and they got up and piled into their van, the 
young woman followed after them. But when she 
got to the van they told her she couldn’t come with 
them. One of the women stuck her head out of the 
car window and said something mean and angry - 
to her. And then they drove off. Leaving her stand- 
ing there. 


our circle and slumped back down and hung out: 
with us for the rest of the night. At one point she > 
was sort of silently weeping. Rejected again. The 
only thing I remember her saying was: “I just want. 


to hang out with the kids.” Which had a poignant’ — 


tone. Like she was just looking for some place 
in this world, any place in this world, where she 
could belong. And not finding it anywhere. 

It was dark on the Plaza by now, so at least her 
acne was no longer visible in the light. And you 
could see how pretty she would have been without 


‘That’s what the street scene 
is like. You get these vivid 


scenes, but no beginnings 


or endings.’ 


it. After awhile you could sense that she was final- 
ly starting to relax, knowing she wouldn’t be bur- 
dened until the harsh light of morning. She spent a 
long time quietly talking to this young street guy. 


_, And [still have this vivid image in my memory of 
ae end of the night, as they walked off together, 

-. side by side, their sleeping bags in their hands. ~ 

For lack of anything better to do, she ranined: to = 


“happened to be renting out this little hotel 


room at this flophouse in Eureka at the time. And 


a couple days later I happened to pass the woman 


as she was wandering aimlessly by herself down 


the street. So I invited her up to my room to take a 
shower if she wanted. An offer she accepted. There 


Narlee / Flickr 


was a small shower at the end of the hallway on 
my floor. So I gave her a towel and she took a nice 
long hot shower. Which can be a score when you're 
living on the streets. When she was done she came 
back to my room with the towel wrapped around 
her hair on the top of her head. And we hung out 
for awhile, talking quietly. I can’t remember any- 
thing we said. I mostly remember her demeanor. 
This resigned, defeated, weary demeanor. And it 
was sad to see someone who was so young who 
was already so dispirited. It’s like she had no solu- 
tion, no answer, to her life dilemma. All she could 
do was endure. And she reminded me of a ghost 
in a way. Like she wasn’t really all there. Like she 
couldn’t bear to be there. So her spirit had sort of 
disengaged from her body. 

She thanked me for the shower and left. And I 
never saw her again. But every now and then I'd 
wonder what ever happened to her. 

That’s what the street scene is like. You get these 
vivid scenes. But no beginnings or endings. Just 
the middle. Just random jump-cuts from one movie 


: to another: 


Ace Backwords is a homeless writer and artist who lives 
in Berkeley, California. This article originally appeared 
on his blog, acidheroes.wordpress.com. 


Late nig ht on the Berkeley campus 


FIRST-PERSON 
By Ace Backwords 


WHEN the Berkeley campus first 
went into lockdown, it was great for 
me. Because I had the whole campus 
to myself. But gradually, more and 
more people realized there was this 
big expanse of unoccupied green 
space right in the middle of the city. 
So more and more people are hang- 
ing out here every day. The campus 
is now like this huge, unsupervised 
park. 

And there are more and more peo- 
ple hanging out in the shadows every 
night, too. People who couldn't have 
gotten away with making the scene 
when school was in session. Like at 
one of my favorite late-night hang-out 
spots on the campus — this secluded 
patio. It used to be that almost nobody 


hung out there after 10 p.m. and I had 
the place to myself. But nowadays 
there are usually weird people doing 
weird things at all hours. 

The other night I approached the © 
place, and it’s pitch dark so it’s hard 
to see if anybody is hanging out at 
the tables. And the last thing you 
want to do late at night is startle 
somebody when you approach them 
in the darkness. Especially if they’re 
nutty or doing drugs. So I cautiously 
approach the tables. And I didn’t see 
anybody sitting there. But just as I 
was about to sit down on a chair, I 
noticed there was a homeless guy 
sleeping there. He had arranged the 
chairs as a bed. And I came very close 
to sitting right on top of him!! 

So last night I was doubly cautious 
as I approached the patio. But the 
coast was clear. Nobody around. So I 
sat down at a table and I’m hanging 


out, drinking my beer and etc. When 


I smell some strange smoke coming ~ 


from off in the distance. But I can’t 


_ tell where it’s coming from. Then 


I hear someone cough from some- 
where in darkness. Finally I spot this 
orange flame fromsomebody firing 
up a cigarette lighter. Somebody is 
sitting UNDER one of the tables get- 
ting stoned. I decided to get the fuck 
out of there. 

But that’s what it’s like nowadays. 
I guess the coronavirus thing has 
changed everything. Changed all the 
normal rhythms of our daily lives. 


Ace Backwords is a homeless writer and 
artist who lives in Berkeley, California. 
This article originally appeared on his 
blog, acidheroes.wordpress.com. 


The Berkeley Campanile. 
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Protestors 


demand ‘housing 


not barricades’ 


after UC Hastings 


settlement 


~ COMMENTARY 


By Jiffy Phan 


“TOMES not barricades!! Homes not barricades!!”- 


These are the words protesters chanted as they 
marched through the streets of the Tenderloin on 
August 22. Some were carrying police barricades, 
while others held signs that read “DEFUND SFPD,” 
“Rent is Theft,” and “Black Homes Matter.” Others 
were equipped with medical supplies and suste- 
nance, and in the back you could hear the Brass Lib- 
eration orchestra playing their instruments brightly 
to the beat of the chants. 

Community organizations such as House the 
Bay, Gay Shame, Coalition on Homelessness, Se- 
nior and Disability Action, Do No Harm Coalition, 


Every 28 Foundation, and more joined together for — 


the march and rally to decry the settlement be- 
tween UC Hastings and the City of San Francisco, 
which promises to remove all tents in the area with 
no offer of housing. While the coronavirus pan- 
demic and bad air quality from raging wildfires 
pose a threat to our health and safety, those par- 
ticipating still chose to be at the rally. We chose to 
come out and march for the unhoused people who 
have no other option than to breathe this air and to 
shelter themselves in the streets with the high risk 
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Protestors stand inside the structure they built outside of San Francisco’s City Hall. 


of infection from COVID-19. 

Our city is our home, yet the City of San Francisco 
has abandoned our people living on the streets. The 
same streets where our public officials continue to 
criminalize poor and vulnerable people. The same 
streets where police brutality and anti-Blackness 
continue to show up. The same streets where the 
City’s solution to homelessness during the pandem- 
ic is increasing police enforcement and barricading 


public sidewalks during encampment sweeps. Time: 


and time again, our society has shown no mercy to 
homeless people. 
No one can thrive in a corrupt system created by 


racist policies. Despite the lack of housing resources, 


UC Hastings Chancellor David Faigman articu- 
lated that his goal with the lawsuit is to “clear the 
streets,” which will leave thousands of homeless 
Tenderloin residents at increased risk of sweeps, 


COVID-19, and unhealthy air. This city has been 
so gentrified that the only people we see now are 
those who are struggling to survive in a lively city 
that has slowly transformed into a ghost town. 
Meanwhile many people with privilege can look 
away and leave San Francisco behind because 
they have access to a home and a remote job 
during the pandemic. 

“I love San Francisco, I love my City, but this city 
has failed me,” said Couper Orona, an uhoused San 
Franciscan and disabled firefighter who serves the 
local homeless community as a street medic. “Our 
City leaders, itheyl need to ieee the fuck up and stop 
fucking around.” 

San Francisco's mayor, London Breed, has used 
her power to take no action but to send police to 


Barricades continues on page 12 


Bad air quality spells danger for those who live outside 


Smoke from page 1 


ken to. “Things are tough, those peo- 
ple are burning up out there, all kinds 
of toxic things are getting into the air.” 
Air quality index (or “AQI”) values 
over 100 are said to be unhealthy for 
sensitive groups, and the air quality 
in the Bay Area has far exceeded that, 
reaching over 200 in the recent weeks. 
Bay Area health officials are ad- 
vising residents to stay indoors and 
limit time and exertion outside. But 
for people who must live and sleep 
outside, exposure to the elements is 
unavoidable. When the outside air’ 
is toxic, unhoused people must deal 
with the ramifications of exposure far 
more than housed people, who have 
access to masks, in-home air filtration, 
and resources that allow them to limit 
outside exposure or even leave town. 
According to a study by Canada’s 
Centre for Research on Inner City 
Health, people without permanent 
residences are already amongst the 


Mask Oakland volunteers distributing masks in 2018. 


respond at all”. 

This year is particularly challenging 
due to the coronavirus crisis. In previ- 
ous years, public libraries and home- 
less shelters extended their hours to 
act as respite centers. However, the 
majority of these institutions have 
been closed for months because of the 
pandemic, and have yet to open their 
doors to individuals who are looking 
for a place to get out of the smoke. 

The fires that are ravaging Califor- 
nia aren’t going to stop any time soon. 
As more people are displaced by the 
wildfires, and more unhoused peo- 
ple are affected by toxic smoke, the 
unhoused population will grow, and 
become even more at-risk. Next time 
conditions are smoky, experts warn to 
stay indoors whenever possible and 
stay hydrated, and if going outside, 
wearing an N-95 mask. Mask Oakland 
is holding onto a stash of masks for 
people who may need them in the 
coming months. 

“Tf you're homeless, there’s two sea- 


most vulnerable groups in developed 
regions. Often these people, who are 
already relegated to the edges of our 
cities, suffer from high rates of poorly 
controlled chronic disease, respirato- 
ry conditions, smoking and mental 
illness, all of which make them more 
susceptible to disease brought about 
by air pollution. 

The air pollution from wildfires is 
particularly dangerous because of 
small particulate matter: the minus- 
cule irritants such as ash, dust and 
chemicals that are burned in the 
fire and carried in the smoke. ae 

particulate matter c. ; 


bloodstream, trigger heart attacks, and 
worsen respiratory problems. Scien- 
tists believe it can go even further, 
causing additional health complica- _ 
tions and even diabetes. . 

For people like Livingston, who 
can’t always use their masks, the only 
other option for serious harm reduc- 
tion is to leave the Bay Area until the 
smoke clears, or stay inside as much 
as possible, neither of which are realis- 
tic for him. 

Many believe that the cities and _ 
counties haven’t done enough to help 
the unsheltered folks in the Bey Area. 
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spaces have extended their hours, but 
no state of emergency was declared by 
any county in the Bay Area. Mask dis- 
tribution was spearheaded by grass- 
roots groups like Mask Oakland, or 
fundraisers by concerned individuals. 
“The only reason that Mask Oak- 
land exists is because there was a 
failure to act on the part of local gov- 
ernment in general.” said Williams, 
referencing inaction after the 2017 
North Bay Fires. “It’s the second year 
in a row: we have a new precedent. 
We had an entire year to put some- 
ee in place, and os it ERED 
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sons: rainy, and not rainy” said a res- 
ident of South Berkeley encampment, 
First They Came For The Homeless, 
who goes by the name Jim Squatter. 
“We were sort of ready for the rainy 
season before the smoke. Now we're 
really ready.” 


A version of this article was originally 
published in 2018. Kate Wolffe is a report- 
er and weekend host at KQED. 
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Oakland, CA—Oakland wants | 
to buy more than 20 buildings 
for homeless and COVID-19 | 
housing 


At a special meeting on August 28, the Oakland 
City Council unanimously approved plans to 
request and use state coronavirus funds to buy two 
hotels, a dormitory, and 20 single-family homes, to 
open supportive housing sites for homeless people 
The Oaklandside reports. The success of these plans 
is dependent on Oakland actually receiving the $37 
million it’s applied for from the state “Homekey” 
program, however. 

If Oakland gets the money, it will keep and lease 
the Rockridge dorm building, but give the rest of 


_ the money to local non-profit organizations to pur- 


chase the other sites themselves. City staffers said 
they expect to hear about the Homekey awards by 
mid-September, and must use any money they get 
by December 30. 


Redwood City, CA—Redwood City 
approves $1.7M RV parking program 


Redwood City will begin the implementation of a 
$1.7 million safe parking program for RV dwellers, 
providing a path to permanent housing for those 


living on the city’s streets, The Daily Journal reports. 


Following a unanimous council decision in Au- 
gust, up to 110 RV dwellers will be able to partici- 
pate. The program will begin in September or early 
October, when 30 to 50:program participants will 
be invited to move in. Participants will be required 
to return to the streets during the day because of 
a California law that prohibits 24-hour parking of 
recreational vehicles. Participants will also be re- 
quired to work with caseworkers through nonprofit 
LifeMoves to find permanent housing. 


San Francisco, CA—New ‘safe 
sleeping village’ opens in the Mission 
District 


In August, an empty lot at 1515 South Van Ness 
Avenue that sat vacant since the summer of 2018 
was converted into a safe sleeping site for unshel- 
tered people. The site used to be a navigation center 
for unsheltered individuals, but was shuttered 
to make way for a housing development, the San 
Francisco Examiner reports. Now, in the wake of the 
COVID-19 pandemic, it has become San Francisco’s 


latest safe sleeping village. 40 tent sites are being 


used by unhoused individuals, along with bath- 
rooms, showers, and daily meals. Eventually, the 
city plans to use the site to build 100 percent afford- 
able housing for San Francisco residents-who need 
i 


San Diego, CA—San Diego looking 
to convert hotels to house homeless 
now in Convention Center 


In a new approach to quickly finding housing for 
houseless people, the San Diego Housing Commis- 
sion has applied for state funding to help acquire 
two hotels that could be converted into housing for 
340 unsheltered people by the end of the year, the 
Los Angeles Times reports. 

The Housing Commission has bought and con- 
verted nine hotels over the last 12 years, but many 
required extensive and costly renovations. The new 
approach is to purchase hotels ready for occupancy, 
with each unit containing a kitchenette to make it 
more like a home. If all goes according to plan, the 
first occupants could be from the shelter in the San 
Diego Convention Center, which houses about 1,000 
people. The spacious shelter opened in April amid 
concerns that city shelters were too crowded during 
the coronavirus outbreak. 3 
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‘Everybody deserves a safe place to stay’ 
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criminalize unhoused people for the ways they sur- 
vive on the streets. Not only has she refused to im- 
plement Proposition C, which should have opened 
4,000 units to homeless San Franciscans, but she has 
also failed to implement the unanimously passed 
Board of Supervisors ordinance to open 8,250 hotel 
rooms to our unhoused neighbors during this 
pandemic. Instead, we see police barricades all 
over the neighborhood to block unhoused people 
from accessing the most rudimentary shelter. Our 
community cannot stand by the injustice created by 
Mayor London Breed and UC Hastings. Homeless 
people deserve better! We want housing for all, we 
want funding to go towards community services 
instead of SFPD, and we demand a moratorium on 
all sweeps. 

UC Hastings should not get to determine the 
City’s response to the needs of our unhoused neigh- 
bors. Our march wound through the Tenderloin and 
paused in front of UC Hastings where a law student 
addressed the crowd. 

“For the two years I’ve received countless e-mails 
from my school about how they aim to be a ‘leader 
in anti-bias education,’ and yet UC Hastings has 
been and continues to be nothing but a hostile and 
racist presence in this community,” said Ava Agree 
who is studying law at UC Hastings. “ I am not sur- 


prised by this—but I am sorry. Because let’s be clear 
about what is happening here: UC Hastings raised 
tens of millions of dollars to build a new building at 
333 Golden Gate Avenue. And to pay for it, they’d 
like to fill it with eager, white, young do-gooders 
like myself—and they decided the only way they’d 
recoup their investment would be by removing our 
unhoused neighbors.” 

Marchers passed out flyers to passers-by about 
the action and about how to get involved with our 
ongoing organizing work. Along the way a few con- 
fused cops showed up, but were unable to reclaim 
the barricades we took. The march for Housing not 
Barricades continued. The band played louder, we 
held our banners and signs higher, and dozens of 
cars honked as they circled City Hall. 

As we prepared the sound system for the next 
speakers, we transformed the barricades into a 
house at the foot of City Hall. The barricade walls 
were adorned with our signs, and a giant tarp be- 
came the roof. The completion of the installation in 
front of City Hall is symbolic of what we are fight- 
ing for and the direct action we need in our commu- 
nity. Everybody deserves a safe place to stay during 
the pandemic. 


Jiffy Phan is an organizer. with House the Bay. 


‘No more homeless deaths’ 
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